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BUILDING FOR BETTER LITERATURE 


VivIAN H. Howarp* 


A library card is a milestone in the 
life of a little child of a reading fam- 
ily. On this theme, Sue Felt wrote a 
story for children which she called 
Rosa-Too-Little. Rosa would go 
with her sister to select books at the 
public library, but could not have 
her own borrower’s card because she 
could not yet sign her own name. 
Each time they went, Rosa would 
ask her sister, “When can I join?” 
Rosa was too little for everything, it 
seemed. Then one day her under- 
standing mother suggested a secret 
for just the two of them. Rosa would 
practice until she could write her 
mame, and then she could have the 
card. On the first day of school Rosa 
persuaded her sister to go with her 
to the library. She could write her 
mame, and she did. She was no 
longer too little. At last she was big 
enough to join. 

Reading is an indispensable skill 
for success, at home, in school, or on 
the job. You may listen to the radio 
or watch television for news or en- 
tertainment, but you cannot turn 
either back to see or hear again any 
part you missed, or would enjoy 
again. 

May Hill Arbuthnot, in Children 
and Books, lists and discusses the 
seven basic needs of childhood, and 
shows the important part books can 
play in satisfying these needs. 

They are: 

The need for security: material, 
emotional, spiritual 

The need to belong — to be part 
of a group 

The need to love and to be 
loved 

The need to achieve—to do or 
be something worthy 


* Head, Collections Unit, Illinois State Library. 


The need to know:. intellectual 
security 

Play: The need for change 

The need for aesthetic satisfac- 
tion 

But we hear a great deal nowadays 
about the number of children who 
cannot read, and cannot express 
themselves in writing; that elemen- 
tary school children are passed from 
grade to grade, and on to high school 
unable to carry the work satisfac- 
torily; that they go on to college so 
poorly equipped that they should 
never have gone. 

Several friends, teachers and libra- 
rians, were discussing problems con- 
nected with students who can’t read, 
write, or follow directions. One 
commented that there were so many 
activities that pupils don’t do any- 
thing well. They have not yet 
learned to choose among the activi- 
ties, but instead, try to do them all. 
The result is nothing done well. 
They have not yet learned to choose 
from the many, and concentrate on a 
few. 

The Chicago Tribune of May 10, 
1954 printed an editorial called “The 
Flunkers,” concerning -the inability 
of many University of Illinois stu- 
dents to do acceptable work. Presi- 
dent Morey, addressing a Mother’s 
day group, pointed out that 21% of 
the university’s students got into 
serious scholastic trouble during the 
first semester of the school year, 
1953-54. Eight hundred and fifty, 
unable to do satisfactory work, were 
dropped from the Champaign- 
Urbana departments. An additional 
1800 were placed on probation, and 
given one more chance. 

“ ‘President Morey,’ ” said the edi- 
torial, “ ‘spoke of the inability of an 
increasing number of students to 
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speak and write English well enough 
to do college work.’ 

“A faculty committee on student 
English recently reported that fail- 
ure in English placement tests, de- 
signed to determine whether students 
needed remedial instruction, have 
more than tripled in a generation. 
...-English literature and rhetoric 
are important in themselves in a lib- 
eral education, but English is even 
more important as a tool for learning 
to every student in the university, no 
matter what course he is taking. The 
student who Can’t read properly— 
and much of the English deficiency 
reflects low reading ability — can’t 
learn. It he can’t write properly, he 
can’t show what he has learned, or 
communicate his knowledge later to 
those with whom he works.” 

Blame for poor work is passed 
back to high school, to grade school. 

We have frequently been asked for 
assistance, at the Illinois State Li- 
brary, by parents and teachers of 
children who are having reading 
troubles; children from 13 to 16 
years of age, who need second or 
third grade materials; the fifth grade 
boy who would be a whiz in arith- 
metic if he could read the problems; 
the boy facing failure at the end of 
the school year, unless he could learn 
to read. Our bibliography called 
Books for Retarded Readers, has 
been one of our most popular publi- 
cations. 

The teacher who said children 
were participating in too many ac- 
tivities was probably right. There 
was a time when the home was the 
center of activity; there were more 
evenings spent around the fireside, 
more reading, more reading aloud. 

Now many families are scattered, 
each member about his own interest; 
or, if at home, they are listening to 
tadio or TV. The listening choice of 
many, both adults and children, is 
crime, mystery, action. 

Judge Thomas Zimmerman of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
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Court, Bergen County, N. J., empha- 
sizes that home is the most decisive 
influence of all, on our children’s 
reading and attitudes and suscepti- 
bility to outside influences.” 

Parents who never own or borrow 
good books, who exercise no control 
or supervision over their children’s 
reading, viewing or listening, are re- 
sponsible for the type of entertain- 
ment their children prefer. Parents 
who have made good reading, music 
and conversation a part of the family 
back ground from childhood up, will 
find it reflected in the family tastes. 

To the child brought up in a fam- 
ily which loves books, reading be- 
comes a part of life. 

We need not condemn everything 
of radio, television and cther audio 
or pictorial presentations. It is lack 


of guidance, of selectivity, which we 


must condemn. This guidance should 
come from the parents, the teachers, 
the librarians, and others with whom 
children come in contact. 

We do need to provide an abun- 
dance of good, interesting materials, 
especially books. There are many 
lists available for those who are seek- 
ing them, and librarians and teachers 
are willing and eager to help. 

Paul Witty, well-known educator, 
has drawn up a check list for parents 
and teachers to evaluate their part in 
developing interest in reading good 
books.? In each part the emphasis 
is “AmI....” —a parent or teacher 
=. trying, enriching, encouraging, 
providing, cultivating. . . .? 

For the Children’s Bookshelf, a 
Checklist for Parents,’ has an excel- 
lent discussion of children’s reading, 
together with suggested lists of 
recommended books. One topic in 
the discussion, “What makes a book 
good?” brings out that it is well writ- 


1Zimmerman, “What To Do About 


Guide To First 
Watt, Inc. 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1949 
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ten; it meets the child’s needs or in- 
terests; it has attractive format, and 
appropriate, well done illustrations. 
It is a whole family book, an ageless 
book, one which can be read over 
and over without tiring of it. 
Perhaps we cannot buy all the 
books we would like, but owning 
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favorite books may become a pas- 
sion. Libraries provide a wide selec- 
tion. There is a limitless amount 
available. Let’s teach children how 
to judge books and programs by 
giving them a variety. Only by ex- 
periencing the best can they learn ‘to 
prefer it to the mediocre. 


I KEPT MY ENGLISH ACCENT 


Impressions of Librarianship in Illinois 


Monica O. WEBSTER* 


I joined the staff of the Illinois 
State Library as an “exchange libra- 
rian” in November, 1953, and stayed 
until May, 1954. Most of the time I 
spent at the headquarters library at 
Springfield, the state capital. Spring- 
field is a pleasant town of 80,000 
people, famous for its connection 
with Abraham Lincoln, and is in the 
heart of the rich corn-growing land 
of the Middle West. The chief func- 
tions of the State Library are to ac- 
quire and preserve state archives, 
maintain a library for the legislature 
and state employees, and to supple- 
ment local libraries by loans of in- 
dividual books and collections. The 
library also acts in an advisory 
capacity to local librarians and 
boards of trustees, arranges exhibi- 
tions, sends out speakers, etc. The 
library occupies part of the imposing 
Centennial Building next to the 
Capitol and is connected to the Ar- 
chives Building and the Capitol by 
underground tunnels. Like most li- 
braries it is overcrowded and suffers 
through having departments scat- 
tered on various floors throughout 
the building. It is a closed library, 
though a great many reference books 
are kept on the open shelves in the 
reading room. 


* Branch Librarian, Kent Eng- 
land. Article reprinted from A ant Librarian, 
February, 1955. 


When I arrived I was told that I 
would be treated like a book, starting 
off with a week in the ordering de- 
partment and working my way 
through cataloguing, accessioning, 
processing, etc., until I arrived in 
the public departments. This was a 
good scheme as it enabled me to get 
a complete picture of the work of the 
library, and incidentally it was much 
better to meet the staff like this 
gradually rather than to be intro- 
duced to them “en masse.” I was 
quite proud of the fact that by the 
time I left I knew all the 125 by 
name, though I must confess that the 
American habit of using first names 
helped me considerably. 

I soon found that American libra- 
rians are much more _ publicity- 
minded than their British colleagues. 
The first day I arrived my photo- 
graph was taken from several dif- 
ferent angles with the Secretary of 
State, who is also the State Libra- 
rian. This was sent to American 
library periodicals and the local 
press, together with an article on my 
visit. I broadcast twice during my 
stay, appeared on television on 
Christmas Day, and gave so many 
talks that I soon lost count of the 
number. 

I had been prepared for American 
high-pressure living, and certainly 
my working schedule and social en- 
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gagements left no time for boredom. 
Not being a public library, we 
worked ordinary office hours (8:30 
a.m. to 5 p. m. in America). I never 
quite got used to starting off on ex- 
peditions at 8 a. m. or earlier and 
even meeting people for breakfast at 
this unearthly hour. We had no 
break for “elevenses” or afternoon 
tea, but I was given a special dis- 
pensation to go to the coffee stall as 
they quite realized that no English 
person can exist without these neces- 
sities of life. . 

The library had a large gramo- 
phone record department, both long- 
playing and 78s, an art department 
which lent pictures, viewmaster reels 
and flannelgraphs, and an adult edu- 
cation department which organized 
reading courses for which certificates 
were given. Films were borrowed 
from the state university library. I 
particularly enjoyed my weeks at 
the loan desk as it gave me a chance 
to meet the public. The assistants 
not only fetched books from the 
stacks and charged them out but also 
dealt with reference questions which 
often involved a considerable amount 
of research. Shelving was done by 
the stack boys who were all coloured, 
and the carding of returned books 
was done in another department. 
Most of the readers had been trained 
at school to use the card catalogue 
and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature and they filled in call slips 
for the books required. The telephone 
is used much more in American li- 
braries, probably because almost 
every American home has a tele- 
phone. We answered a number of 
reference questions by phone and 
telephoned readers instead of sending 
cards for overdue and reserved books. 
I was told that the telephone is a 
mixed blessing in public libraries as 
they are deluged with requests to 
answer the latest radio and T.V. quiz 
questions. 

I had to learn a whole new vocab- 
ulary in the library as well as out of 
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it— book trolleys were trucks, the 
issue was the circulation, readers 
were referred to as patrons, queries 
were stickers. The readers greeted 
us with “Hi” or (more formally) 
“Hello.” They were fascinated by 
my English accent and never seemed 
to be in too much of a hurry to stay 
and “visit” with me. Everywhere I 
found much interest in England and 
the English. 

During the last two months I was 
assigned to the Extension Depart- 
ment and covered hundreds of miles 
in the library station-wagons visiting 
public libraries throughout the state, 
as well as hospital, school and col- 
lege libraries. I found a great many 
small independent libraries owing to 
the large number of small separate 
local government units, indeed 58 
per cent of the libraries in Illinois 
serve populations of under 5,000. It 
is not surprising that many of these 
public libraries have old, out-of-date 
stocks and unqualified staff. Many 
of them are in Carnegie buildings 
with sweeping staircases, vast en- 
trance halls and dreary newsrooms, 
the lending library stacks being 
crowded together behind the issue 
desk. I saw basements full of junk 
which I longed to discard. Few of 
these libraries have money for 
modernization schemes and I felt 
their only hope lay in some scheme 
of amalgamation or co-operation on 
a county or regional basis.. In spite 
of their low funds, some of these 
small libraries indulge in gramophone 
record collections. 

There is usually no limit on the 
number of books which can be bor- 
rowed at one time; this system is 
made possible by the charging ma- 
chines which are common even in 
small libraries. I did not see our 
pocket and ticket system anywhere. 
Circulation figures generally seem to 
be lower than in England, though the 
non-fiction percentage is higher. The 
Lincoln Public Library at Spring- 
field has the highest issues in the 
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state outside Chicago and 50 per cent 
of these are non-fiction. Incidentally, 
Springfield is a fine example of what 
can be done with an old Carnegie 
building, it was the best medium- 
sized library I visited. Even the 
small public libraries take a great 
many more periodicals than in Eng- 
land, probably because they have 
many more periodical indexes which 
are kept up-to-date. The children’s 
rooms are almost always bright and 
attractive. I was told that outside 
pressure from the schools forces the 
public libraries to give a good service 
to children. Rental collections are 
common, in some cases they are 
maintained by the library, in others 
the books are hired from a circulat- 
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ing library. Fines are high by British 
standards and I was told in one col- 
lege library that a student cannot get 
his degree until he has returned al] 
his books and paid his fines. 

Like most travellers, I find that it 
is the small things which stay in my 
memory. I may forget the Statue of 
Liberty and Niagara Falls, but I 
shall always remember the girls on 
roller skates in the stock room of a 
bindery, the acquaria and budgerigars 
in so many junior libraries, the rock- 
ing chairs in the reading room at a 
mental hospital library, but above all 
I shall never forget the wonderful 
welcome which was given to me by 
all the Americans I met inside and 
outside libraries. 


FILM LOANS 


The State Library has added two recent films dealing with 
library service and closely related subjects. These new films are 
“Discovering the Library” and “Impressionable Years.” Both deal 
with youth and the library, and could be used to help instruct chil- 


dren on proper use of the library. 


Other films available are: 


Books and people 
Bookward Ho! 
Choosing books to read 
How to read a book 
How to study 
Improve your reading 


It’s all yours 

Know your library 
Library organization 

New chapters in color 

We discover the dictionary 


If you would like a further description of the films or wish to 
book one or more, contact Film Service, Illinois State Library. They 
may be borrowed for only return transportation and responsibility 
for normal care of the film when using it. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILuiAM D. Murpny, Editor* 


THE A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


LAVETA KLEINt 


A technical’ library in a large 
manufacturing concern must contain 
information basic to the company’s 
development. The technical library 
of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company is maintained as a tool to 
make it easier for highly trained 


scientists and specialists to keep in- 
formed about developments in the 
dynamic and ever-broadening fields 
of chemistry and industry. Space is 
limited and a serious effort is made 
to confine the purchases to material 
of maximum usefulness. A book is 
added only upon the request of a 


qualified individual, and only after 


this request has been considered by 
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his superior. Then, when the volume 
is received, it undergoes the usual 
library processing and is sent directly 
to the person initiating the request. 
He returns it after he has examined 
it. Thus, there are no unused volumes 
in the Staley Library. Even though 
each request is given thorough con- 
sideration, the library’s collection of 
books and information is not a small 
operation. The collection includes 
1,500 pamphlets, 300 reprints, 322 
photostats, 3,442 reference books, and 
2,122 bound periodicals. 

The Library of Congress catalog- 
ing system is used to arrange the 
books on the shelves. Books perti- 
nent to the duties of every depart- 
ment of the company may be found 
in the library, but because chemistry 
is the backbone of the company’s de- 
velopment, most of the books are de- 
voted to science and technology. The 
information kept in the Staley li- 
brary falls into the following cate- 
gories: 

a. Chemical texts and periodicals 

b. Patent file 

c. Business texts and periodicals 

d. General business information 


Since research personnel comprise 
the largest percentage of persons 
using the library, it is operated as a 
branch of the research department. 
It is located on the third floor of the 
administration building, convenient 
to the various laboratories which are 
located on the third and fourth floors. 
It covers 1,200 sq. ft. of floor space, 
has three entrances, and several win- 
dows on the south wall give it a 
bright and pleasant atmosphere. 
Four tables with chairs provide com- 
fortable accommodations for users. 
The library is open during the gen- 
eral office hours of the company, 
which are from 8:00 a. m. until 4:30 
p. m. Monday through Friday. 

Despite the fact that the library 
was designed to meet the specific 
needs of the Staley company, it re- 
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ceives considerable patronage from 
other industries in the community 
and from college students in the 
area. Because of its central location 
in the administration building, em- 
ployees from every department of the 
company find it easily accessible. 
Usually, personnel visit the library in 
person, but all requests by phone are 
handled promptly, and the excellent 
messenger service of the company 
makes it possible for an individual 
requesting material to remain at his 
desk while it is being prepared and 
delivered to him. 

The chemical section of the library 
covers all phases of chemistry and 
chemical engineering, as well as 
physics and its subdivisions. In ad- 
dition, there are reference sections on 
economics, labor, salesmanship, in- 
surance, finance, auxiliary sciences 
and history, transportation and com- 
munication, statistics, psychology, 
marketing, correspondence and filing, 
law, accounting, education, and ad- 
vertising. General works include En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature, In- 
dustrial Arts Index, various Who's 
Whos, American Men of Science, 
Illinois Blue Books, Statistical Ab- 
stracts of the United States, Decatur 
city directories, World Almanacs, 
and several other collections. Each 
month a list of the new books in the 
library is circulated to the various 
departments. 

The library carries yearly sub- 
scriptions to approximately 125 
chemical publications. These peri- 
odicals are circulated, upon receipt, 
to research personnel and upon re- 
turn from routing, they are filed in 
the journal section under the proper 
heading. The periodicals accumulate 
on the shelf from January to Janu- 
ary and are then. taken from the 
shelf and disposed of in the following 
ways: Reference publications are 
separated by volumes, tied together 
in bundles, and sent to a bindery. 
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Those magazines which are referred 
to only occasionally are kept for a 
period of from one to three years in 
a vault, and the remainder of the ac- 
cumulation is offered to company 
personnel and/or to Millikin Univer- 
sity. Included in the publications 
which are sent to the bindery each 
year are several foreign journals. 
These are: Helvetica Chimica Acta, 
Journal of the Chemical Society 
(London), Biochimica et Biophysica 
Acta, and Chemische Berichte (the 
library has a complete bound file of 
this publication). Other bound peri- 
odicals are Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, Journal of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society, In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, Archives of 
Biochemistry and Biophysics, Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, 
TAPPI, and Chemical Abstracts. 
The Chemical Abstracts and most of 
the other bound periodicals are lo- 
cated on shelves in the rear of the 
library near a table so that persons 
using these references are not dis- 
tracted by the traffic prevalent near 
the journal section, which is in the 
front of the room. 

The library maintains a complete 
file of Beilstein’s Handbuch der Or- 
ganischen Chemie, and there is a file 
of American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials Standards and Proceedings, 
Organic Seminar Abstracts of the 
University of Illinois, Fats-Oil-De- 
tergents Abstract Service File, Na- 
tional Formularies, Pharmacoepias of 
the United States, Annual Reviews 
of Microbiology and Biochemistry, 
International Critical Tables, a com- 
plete set of Organic Reactions and 
Organic Syntheses, Advances in Pro- 
tein and Carbohydrate Chemistry, 
foreign chemical dictionaries, and 
many textbooks on chemistry and 
engineering. There are, in addition, 
books on hygiene, nutrition, physics, 
and food chemistry. The library also 
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carries subscriptions to trade journals 
(paper, textile, food, drug, and oil) 
pertinent to the products manufac- 
tured by the Staley Company and 
their users. 

The chemists, who comprise the 
greatest percentage of persons using 
the library, usually do their own ref- 
erence work. Very few translations 
are necessary since there are several 
chemists in the company who are 
proficient in French and German and 
there are very few requests for trans- 
lations from other languages. 

An interesting feature of the li- 
brary is the patent copy file which is 
kept up-to-date by scanning the 
Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent 
Office every week. This scanning is 
done by the Assistant Technical 
Director and the Technical Superin- 


_tendent. They mark the patents re- 


lated to the company’s interests and 
the librarian orders the patent copies. 
Usually, two copies of every marked 
patent are ordered, but in the event 
there is only mild interest in a patent, 
only one is requested. Upon receipt, 
one copy of the patent goes into the 
classified patent file and the other 
one is given a routing slip. It is cir- 
culated, according to the subject 
matter, to persons who may be in- 
terested in the contents. Cross-index 
cards are typed for every new patent 
and filed in the Patent Index File. 
There are two patent files in the 
room in addition to the Patent Index 
File. One contains the classified 
patents which are, upon receipt, 
punched and placed in folders ac- 
cording to subject matter. This file 
has proven very satisfactory in that 
when a person requests a patent 
about which he knows only a fraction 
of what the subject might be, the de- 
sired folder containing the patent 
can usually be located by the process 
of elimination of related subjects. A 
patent copy contained in this file 
may not be removed, but the entire 
folder is loaned to the patron. This 
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method serves to prevent loss of 
copies and keeps the file complete. 

The second patent file contains 
duplicate copies and copies of 
patents in which there is not enough 
interest to warrant a folder in the 
classified section. These copies are 
filed numerically. Included in this 
file is a folder containing a copy of 
every patent issued to the Staley 
Company. There are also photostatic 
copies of foreign patents, and these 
are filed numerically in folders, a 
separate folder for each foreign 
country. 

The Corn Industries Research 
Foundation Patent Abstract File is 
situated along one wall in the library. 
This file contains cross-indexed cards 
of abstracts of patents which have 
been furnished by the Foundation. 
The abstracts are received approxi- 
mately four times yearly and are 
then separated by code, inventor, 
country, and number, and filed. 

A complete file of the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent 
Office from 1790-1906 is kept on 
shelves in the library. Later volumes 
are maintained in the Legal Depart- 
ment Library. 

Subscriptions to business reviews 
and journals are maintained for other 
departments of the company. These 
include Business Week, Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry, Harvard 
Business Review, Monthly Labor 
Review, Nation’s Business, Forbes, 
American Business, Wall Street 
Journal, and there are a number of 
other subscriptions to periodicals on 
management, sales, advertising, per- 
sonnel, accounting, and factory man- 
agement and maintenance. There is 
also a Special Libraries publication 
file. Many of the departments of the 
company order their own reference 
books and periodicals, but eventually 
most of these are sent to the library 
for permanent filing. 

One filing cabinet houses the re- 
prints, pamphiets, and photostats 
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which are ordered by the library on 
request. Upon receipt of any one of 
these publications, a 3” x 5” white 
card is typed and filed in a small 
index file. There are two drawers in 
this file—one contains cards for 
pamphlets, and the other the reprint 
and photostat index. These index 
cards are marked for subject matter 
and filed alphabetically in their cor- 
responding sections. The publication 
is then stamped as library property 
and forwarded to the person request- 
ing it. After it has been reviewed, it 
is returned to the library for perma- 
nent filing. Two drawers of the cab- 
inet contain the pamphlets and a 
third accommodates the reprints and 
photostats. 

A publisher file is kept in one 
drawer of another filing cabinet. 
Literature from publishing companies 
is placed in separate folders by com- 
pany mame and arranged alpha- 
betically. This file is cleared at about 
six month intervals to make room for 
new literature. Pamphlets and book 
reviews from publishers are circu- 
lated to the various department heads 
for their consideration in ordering 
new material for the library. 

There is a file of old technical 
records and Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletins which are main- 
tained for the Feed and Nutrition 
Departments of the company and a 
bookshelf containing publications of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. 

On the reading table in the front 
of the room is situated a Funk and 
Wagnall’s dictionary, house organs 
of various companies, Selected Ref- 
erences of Princeton University, the 
current Illinois Blue Book, current 
events magazines, selected publica- 
tion pamphlets of the Superintendent 
of Documents, the current issue of 
Business Week, and the company’s 
own house organ, THE STALEY 
JOURNAL. 
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The library maintains member- 
ships in a number of professional so- 
cieties including the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Special Libraries 
Association, The Chemical Society 
(London), American Society of Ani- 
mal Production, Society of Chemical 
Industry, Institute of Food Tech- 
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nologists, and the Society of Ameri- 
can Bacteriologists. A directory of 
members of the Special Libraries 
Association is kept on the librarian’s 
desk for handy reference for it has 
been found in this library that the 
wonderful cooperation among the 
members and the excellent material 
furnished by this organization serves 
to be of invaluable assistance. 


* * 


Public Librarians’ Workshop 
See page 126 


* * * 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD* 


AURORA COLLEGE LIBRARY 
ETHEL W. TAPPERT 


Aurora College, founded in 1893 in 
Mendota as Mendota Seminary by 
the Advent Christian denomination, 
was moved to Aurora in 1912. Its 
motto is “Character and Scholar- 
ship.” The college grants the four- 
year degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science and the fifth- 
year degree of Bachelor of Theology. 
Its present enrollment is about 400. 

The library is situated in the south 
half of the principal administration 
and classroom building on the second 
and third floors, literally in the midst 
of the academic activity of the in- 
stitution. Down the years, the 
faculty and administrative officers of 
the college have evinced a steady and 
sincere concern for library develop- 
ment. Their philosophy is that the 


* Librarian, Undergrad Division, University 
of Ilinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


+ Vita: Librarian, B.A., 
Aurora College, 1935; 
B.S. in L.S., University 
1950. 


of Aurora, 1935- 


‘essional 
Articles published in Libr. ournal and Jour- 
nal of Higher Education. 


library shall serve as the heart of the 
liberal arts program and shall send 
the vital energy of ideas pulsing 
through the institution. At the time 
of the transfer of the college to 
Aurora, the library had only three or 
four thousand volumes. Today, it 
has approximately 40,000 books and 
bound periodicals. 

The book collection has been built 
to support the educational offerings. 
Book selection is shared in by all 
members of the faculty as they 
choose books to support the courses 
they teach. A large proportion of the 
annual book budget is appropriated 
for such departmental expenditures. 
Another part is reserved for continu- 
ing acquisition of standard reference 
works, and a third portion is kept for 
the purchase of books in fields of 
general and recreational interest. 
Approximately two hundred peri- 
odicals are received regularly. Like 
the books, the criteria governing their 
selection are their relevance to the 
curriculum and/or their importance 
to the interests and appreciations 
which a liberal arts education should 
foster. 

Because books should be readily 
available to students, the open shelf 
system is used throughout the li- 
brary. In view of the need for stu- 
dents to become aware of more than 
a limited number of books for re- 
quired reading, there is an increased 
emphasis upon use of the general col- 
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lection, and a decreased emphasis 
upon reserve books. Space limita- 
tions of the present building make 
necessary frequent and merciless 
weeding of the book stock. 

Mention should be made of several 
special collections. The excellent 
philosophy section has grown up 
around the private library of Dr. 
John Wildman Moncrief, who had 
been a distinguished professor at a 
major university, and who in the 
years of his retirement served at 
Aurora College. A _ collection of 
original documénts and early publi- 
cations of the Adventist movement of 
the 19th century was assembled by 
the late president-emeritus, Dr. Orrin 
Roe Jenks. This collection is not 
only of use to local students prepar- 
ing for the ministry, but is consulted 
each year by scholars of several other 
denominations. 

The attractive Pinkham Recrea- 
tional Reading Room was made pos- 
sible through the gift of the late 
Ruth Pinkham Robbins, an alumnus 
and member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, in memory of her father. This 
room feature books of poetry, art, 
biography, and fiction, and maga- 
zines of kindred interests. A group 
of Mrs. Robbins’ personal books and 
a collection given by an alumni 
chapter in her memory are also kept 
here. 

The collection of recordings is im- 
portant. Over a period of years a 
generous friend of the college, Miss 
Ethelynde Smith, has been building 
a carefully selected group of music 
fecords in tribute to her parents. 
While her intent is to serve the needs 
of music classes, she also has ex- 
plicitly requested that the disks be 
used for the pleasure and cultural 
understanding of all students and 
faculty members. The library is 
adding to this record collection 
foreign language recordings and 
records of poetry and drama useful 
to classes in languages and literature. 
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The library is beginning to build 
and expand small but carefully 
chosen collections of art slides and 
art prints for use in the humanities 
courses. Two kinds of material are 
also being preserved on microfilm: 
certain irreplaceable documents in 
the Adventist research collection, and 
a limited group of current magazines. 
A number of students are preparing 
for public school teaching. A small 
collection of textbooks, courses of 
study and sample standardized tests 
is maintained for their use. 

The intent that the library shall be 
an educational center rather than a 
storage museum demands stimula- 
tion of both students and faculty to 
its efficient, active use of it. A num- 
ber of orientation methods have been 
tried. Members of the faculty library 
committee have sponsored occasional 
faculty meetings, discussing with 
their colleagues the nature of its 
various resources. On a number of 
these occasions, members of the 
faculty and administration have ad- 
journed to the Reference Room to 
become familiar with reference books 
so that they could set the example of 
using the library efficiently and could 
refer their students to them more 
readily. Much library instruction for 
freshmen has been given in orienta- 
tion and Freshman English classes, 
with emphasis upon the use of the 
card catalog, periodical indexes and 
the locating of materials for term 
papers. Philosophy, sociology, and 
chemistry classes have sometimes 
met in the library to examine ma- 
terials in their fields. 

At present there are two profes- 
sional members of the staff, several 
adults with some training and experi- 
ence in teaching or library work, and 
a group of student assistants. The 
professional persons have faculty 
status; the adult members of the staff 
serve on various faculty committees. 
The librarian regularly teaches part- 
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time. The student assistants are an 
excellent liaison group between the 
library administration and the stu- 
dent body. 

A new library building is proposed 
as part of the general building pro- 
gram outlined for the college. Very 
soon, the faculty, and especially the 
library committee, must give even 
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more attention to the role of the 
library in this particular institution 
so that the functions of the new 
building may be more fully defined, 
With the development of an evening 
program of course Offerings for 
adults, the necessary educational 
service of the library to that program 
must also be considered. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor{ 


A LIBRARY CORNER IN AN URBANA ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOM 
Mase. C. MurPHyt 


One of the main objectives in ele- 
mentary school’ is to teach children 
to read. How can a child learn to 
read without books? Oh yes, we 
have textbooks, but we do not feel 
that is enough. Children need books 
to read for fun, books to develop 
further interests, books to explain 
their world, books to learn about 
their country, and books to develop 
their moral and spiritual growth. 
The teachers at Wiley School in Ur- 
bana have been at work setting up a 
central library from which the room 
libraries may draw to have an ever 
increasing number of books to whet 
the interests of the children. Since 
the administration of the Urbana 
Public Schools would like to have a 
library in every school and in every 
room, it is not difficult for a teacher 
to have an attractive iheary corner 
in her room. 

The library corner pictured was 
easy to motivate because children are 
always interested in improving some- 
thing in their room. We made seats 
for two out of orange crates and 
made cushions out of plastic material 
that can be easily cleaned. The chil- 
dren painted the orange crates and 
right away we had _ something 
“special.” The bookcase consists of 
two planks, varnished by the chil- 
dren, and six glass bricks. Over the 
shelves is a bulletin board for inter- 
esting | pictures. A close look at the 


+ Teacher, 2nd grade, Wiley School, Urbana, 


in this corner will 
show that they are well worn. The 
pages have smudges on them for no 
matter how many times a seven- 


year-old washes his hands, he will 
leave smudges. The children use 
these books and enjoy them. 

Every day each child in the room 
has a free library period to read and 
browse. The library center is not a 
tomb of silence. Sometimes the chil- 
dren just look at the pictures; some- 
times they read the stories together; 
and sometimes they just talk about 
what they have read. Often they take 
books home to finish stories that they 
have become interested in during the 
library period. Can all of the second 
grade children read all these books? 
No, but frequently a child makes the 
surprising discovery that he can read 
one of them, and his joy is a reward- 
ing thing to see. Such success can in- 
crease a child’s reading ability mark- 
edly in a short time. The library cor- 
ner has become an integral part of 
the classroom. 
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What's News In Library Service 


BORROW BOOKS FOR 
JUVENILES AND YOUTH 


Public libraries always need more 
books during the summer, whether 
you sponsor a special reading pro- 
gram or not. 

Borrow up to 500 of these books 
from your State Library for the 
summer months. 

Borrow from the Service Center in 
your area, or, if outside such area, 
write to us. 

Get your request in soon for best 
service. 


Vernell Dammeier Preiss has taken 
over the librarianship of the River 
Forest library after the marriage and 
resignation of Lois Ringo. Mrs. E. 
Cochrane is the new librarian at 


Maywood. 


* 


Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell, popular 
librarian at Paris, Illinois, was 
honored by 32 high school students 
who presented her with a bound copy 
of their essays on “The Student 
Meets the Librarian.” Their individ- 
ual pictures were included in the 
book. The cover, designed by one of 
the students, features the entrance to 
the library. The presentation was 
made personally by the group, who 
sang to her, climaxing with Auld 
Lang Syne. 


The LaGrange Public Library cele- 
brated its 50th Anniversary in Janu- 
ary. The local newspaper gave the 
historic event fine publicity. 


The Hinsdale Public Library re- 


ceived $1,024.00 from the School 
Board to cover library cards at $2.00 


each for nonresident students attend- 
ing the district schools. This fee 
represents the cost per capita to tax 
payers for the support of the library, 


Folklore: 


The McKee map of American 
Folklore is a gayly colored wall size 
map with more than one hundred 
folk characters from all forty eight 
states. A free bibliography is offered 
with each order for the map. Ad- 
dress Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Conference 
American Folklore for Youth, Ball 
State Teachers Colege, Muncie, In- 
diana. 

Tributes: 
Ottawa—Reddick’s Library 

From Mrs. Kelly we have received 
a clipping written To the Staff, from 
the newspaper. After listing many 
questions which the librarians an- 
swered for the Paper, they conclude: 

“Cheerfulness has remained intact 
despite the fact that our calls always 
are anxious, the motivating factor 
being that we invariably want the 
answers for “today’s edition.” We 
suspect that some of our questions 
are accepted as a challenge over 
there. We also suspect that library 
workers would rather spend the 
night searching for a quotation or a 
name rather than say they couldn’t 
locate the material. 

“We're grateful for your kindness 
—and your answers.” 


Batavia—Public Library 


The Batavia Herald paid the 
highest tribute to their librarian in 
their February 10 issue. 
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“Among Batavia’s best is our li- 
and among Batavia’s bestest 
of the best is Batavia’s librarian: 
Mrs. Miriam Johnson. ... If we 
were king, right after we straightened 
out the international situation, we’d 
give first attention to doubling the 
present salary of the librarian.” 
What’s this we’ve heard somewhere 
about being honored except in one’s 
own home town? ed. 


* * 


Abingdon ° 

Anne M. Bowton has written of 
new things added, an electric record 
player, a projector with slide 
changer, a large screen. They are 
building a collection of story time 
picture tales in color. New metal 
stacks provide shelf room that was 
so badly needed. 


PrincipiA COLLEGE received a gift 
of $750,000 for a library, instead of 
the figure stated in last month’s 
issue. Virginia Hall, Director of Li- 
braries, brought this to our attention. 
Watch for the story about that 
memorial library in a future issue. 


* * 


Awards: 
Newbery: Meindert De Jong, Wheel 
on the school 
Runners up: Alice Dalgliesh, 
The courage of Sarah Noble 
James Ullman, Banner in the 
sky 


Caldecott: Cinderella, translated and 
illustrated by Marcia Brown 
Runners up: Book of Nursery 
and Mother Goose rhymes, 
illustrated by Marguerite de 
Angeli 
Wheel on the chimney, by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown, and illus- 
trated by Tibor Gergely 
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To encourage the use of libraries — 


and to stimulate interest in local cul- 
tural or historical items, the War- 
ren County Library is sponsoring an 
essay contest. This contest, with 
prizes of $25.00 for first; $15.00 for 
second, and $10.00 for third, is open 
to all residents of Warren County 
between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty; or to high school seniors who 
reside in Warren County or to Mon- 
mouth College freshman. 

The major part of the research is 
to be done in the Warren County 
Library. The subject—A place of 
historical or cultural interest in IIli- 
nois. All papers are due in the Li- 
brarian’s office or handed to Miss 
Camille Radmacher by March 15, 


1955. 
* * 


THANK YOU EVERYONE for 
your kind comments on the useful- 
ness of materials in ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES. Your letters and mes- 
sages are appreciated. 


* * 


BOARD MEMBERS’ WORKSHOP 


“The Library and the Community,” a 
workshop for trustees and librarians, will 
be presented at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, July 11-23. 

Sponsor of the two-week course is the 
School of Library Science at Western Re- 
serve, headed by Dr. Jesse H. Shera. 

Mrs. Marian M. Winser will conduct the 
workshop. For 28 years she was librarian 
of the Business Branch of the Newark, 
N. J., Public Library and is widely known 
for her work with library trustees. 

A board member herself, of the Summit, 
N. J., Public Library, Mrs. Winser was 
winner of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s 1953 Lippincott Award for outstand- 
ing achievement in librarianship. She has 
just edited a “Handbook for Library 
Trustees,” published by the R. R. Bowker 
Co., which will be the basic text for the 
course. 

Aim of Western Reserve’s summer work- 
shop will be to focus attention on oppor- 
tunities and problems trustees and libra- 
rians face jointly in developing the library’s 
full value to the community. Literature 
on the topic as well as experience available 
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through the class will be used as a basis 
. for studies of specific problems. Students 
will be expected to complete assigned read- 
ings before the workshop opens. 

First week of the course will include 
daily two-hour class sessions and work on 
individual projects under guidance of the 
instructor. 

The second week will be devoted to 
class analysis of individual projects as re- 
ported by each student. 

Workshop tuition will be $40. Two hours 
of academic credit may be earned toward 
a library science degree. Housing will be 
available in campus dormitories and other 
residences near the university. 


LIBRARIANS 
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Enrollment will be limited to approxi. 
mately 25 trustees and librarians, with 
board members predominating. Applica. 
tion deadline is May 1. 

Applications should include a statement 
of graduate education, professional library 
experience, other qualifying experience and 
publications, and a statement of problem; 
in library administration which the ap. 
plicant is especially interested in investi- 
gating. 

Enrollment applications and requests for 
details on the workshop program, housing 
and other information should be sent to: 
Director of Admission, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Do you wish you knew more about what you should have in the 
library in your small community, and how to keep records of what 


you have? 


The answer is the Library Workshop at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, on June 13, 14, 15, 9:30 A.M. through the after- 
noon. Overnight accommodations will be available at Woode Hall 


at $2.00 per night. 


Dorothy A. McGinniss, instructor in Library Science at S.I.U. 


will have charge. 


Consultants from the Illinois State Library will be available the 


three days. 


Write to us if you are interested. 


There will be no registration fee. 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS, PROGRAMS 
REVISIONS of programs as printed in the March issue include— 


Mattoon Public Library, April 26, Panel—Clinton Folse, University of 
Illinois, Moderator; R. J. Leman, Geologist, Mattoon; Lee Anna 
Smock, Reference Librarian, Charleston; Mrs. Raymond Derks, 
Housewife, Pana. 


Mt. Vernon Public Library, May 4—Luncheon, $1.50. 
Danville Public Library, May 5—Film, “Retire to Life.” 


Chenoa Public Library, May 12—H. Clay Tate, Editor, Bloomington 
Pantagraph, member of panel. 


PROGRAMS not included in March issue— 


May 17—Freeport, Mrs. Marjorie Kroehler, Librarian. 


Plans of Other Organizations Affecting Our Senior Citizens—Mrs. 
Marjorie Kroehler. 


Library Service to Older People in Institutions—Mrs. Helen Lough- 
ran, Hospital Librarian, Freeport. 


How Senior Citizens Feel about the Need for Library Service, by a 
member of the Golden Age Club. 


Open discussion concerning the library’s place in meeting the senior 
citizen’s needs. 

Luncheon—Florence’s, Smorgasbord. 

Mrs. Louise Albright Neyhart, author of Henry’s Lincoln and other 


popular children’s books, will be the afternoon speaker, and will 
answer questions. 


May 18—LaSalle (Meeting in Kaskaskia Hotel) Tessie Yopp, Librarian 


Panel—“Aging Successfully,” W. W. Bryan, Librarian, Peoria, Mod- 
erator; Dorothy Bieneman, Librarian, Peru; Fred S. Prichard, 
library patron, Ottawa; Rev. J. R. Hand, Oglesby. Audience par- 
ticipation. 

Luncheon—$2.00—Speaker, Dr. Joseph Burton Confrey, author and 
retired educator. 


Afternoon program—Film, “Steps of Age,” dealing with the necessity 
of planning for later life. Discussion. 
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May 24—Arlington Heights, Mrs. Florence Kule, Librarian 
Aging Successfully—Mrs. I. D. Allison, Social Service Worker. 


Program of the Chicago Public Library with Senior Citizens—Audi- 
ence participation. 

Luncheon—Methodist Church. 

Afternoon—Library building workshop (details to be announced), 


May 25—Harvey (Meeting at the Y.W.C.A.), Ruth Cain, Librarian 
Aging Successfully—development of program to be announced. 


Please be sure to notify your host librarian a week before the meeting as 
to the number to expect for luncheon. 
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CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 
De LAFAYETTE RED, JR. 
Acting Assistant State Librarian 
, ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
LIBRARIANS 
W. A. SOUTHERN, Waukegan (January, 1959) 
NATHAN R. Levin, Chicago (January, 1959) 
VERNELL DAMMEIER PREISS, River Forest (Jan., 1959) 
Mon P. L. Winpsor, Urbana, Chairman (January, 1961) 
Curtis WYNN, Galesburg (January, 1961) 
LouIsE ANTHONY, Alton (January, 1957) 
Etta Branot, Carmi (January, 1957) 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Director of the University of Illinois Library School. ...RoBErt B. Downs 
Dean of the Extension Services of the University of Ill.. RopeErt B. BROowNE 
Professor of Rural Sociology at the University of Ill....CLinTon L. FoLse 


CITIZENS 
ee eee Fritior ANDER, Rock Island (January, 1959) 
Mrs. LAURA HUGHES LUNDE, Chicago (January, 1959) 
H. TATE, Bloomington (January, 1961) 
Rev. JoseEPH T. Murray, Springfield (January, 1961) 
WILuiaM C. STEPHENS, Centralia (January, 1957) 
Region 6 .......... RUSSELL D. RENDLEMAN, Jonesboro (January, 1957) 


SECTION HEADS 

BATENGION GERVICHES. Mrs. Laura C. LANGSTON 

TECHNICAL SERVICES. Mrs. Ciara S. CURRAN 


